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demand relief from the government.   The movement was imitated ir parts of the country, and soon other "armies7' began their march trc Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts.   A more motley j ing had never taken place in the history of the country.   In all, these   ai were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work, younger men looking for fun and excitement.   Coxey and a few of h (about 350) succeeded in reaching Washington by May 1st, where was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House gi Having accomplished nothing, his "army" was soon disbanded.
The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled ai satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shortly wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the cai of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago^ 1 violence now followed, and the interruption of the United States mails b the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerc< His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of States troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike In all clepar of industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. The P strike came to an end practically by the 15th of July.
At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right in the of them, two expositions of international importance were held. The "V Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 18{ the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1895 former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World was a success in every respect except financially. The exhibit Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonaerful progress made by the since the Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on tl of March, 1896, fittingly closed the period of "reconstruction/' It pr for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a re their participation in the Civil War.
January 4th, 1896,^upon proclamation of the president, "Utah was ad as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever proh polygamous or plural marriages.
The agitation for monetary reforms on the part of the financial of ^ the country, during the summer and autumn of 1896, and the c agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms wit] were clearly indicatif e of the direction the presidential campaign was t The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both j But,B shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of tl parties. Southern aad Western influences carried the democratic par advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences cor the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. The repi national convention was held at St. Louis in June and nominated "\ McKmley, ex-governor of Ohio, for president on the first ballot. The cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unes nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, tbe leaders of the free-silver democracy of the West. The money q caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of tb remarkable m many respects that the country had ever passed tl, tohi dent s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in England Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the House, April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and was adopted. A compromise bill, slightly modifying the house bill, was the result,
